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"WE HAVE INVITED BATTLE * * * LET THESE CHALLENGES BE MET." 


President Roosevelt makes his opening address to Congress as microphones carry to the nation his defense of his New Deal 
policies. Speaker Byrns of the House is shown at the left. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY PLAN AGAIN BACKED 
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FORMER QUEEN OF SEAS NOW LAID ASIDE. 

The Leviathan, now kept in dock as too expensive to operate, shown 
being saluted by “a quartet of navy “Hell Diver planes. A ship to 
replace the Leviathan has just been placed under contract. 
(Arnold.) 


LOADING FOR FOREIGN PORTS. 

Cargo being hoisted from an American dock to a huge ship bound for 
distant lands. Subsidy proponents claim the United States is losing out 
in ocean trade competition. 

(William M. Rittase.) 
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A LTHOUGH there are other 
problems more pressing, the 
new session of Congress will 

be asked to act soon on the ship sub- 
sidy plan proposed by President 
Roosevelt in his message to Congress 
last year. It was drafted into the 
Bland-Copeland bill, which was lost in 
the shuffle of the hasty 1935 adjourn- 
ment, but Senator Copeland again is 
asking a subsidy from the present ses- 
sion.’ 

Those who favored subsidies to 
farmers through the AAA have 
agreed with Roosevelt that previous 
subterfuge methods of aiding mer- 
chant ship owners with Federal funds 
through “ocean mail contracts,” &c., 
at exaggerated figures, should now 
be frankly passed and openly known 
as plain subsidies. 

Meanwhile, the United States Lines 
has just filed a contract for a new 
$11,900,000 liner to replace the 48,942- 
ton Leviathan, which was removed 
from service for not paying its opera- 
ting cost. Also, Paul W. Chapman, 
banker, former head of the United 
States Lines, has suggested two other 
1,250-foot liners each holding 10,000 
passengers in 5,000 identical cabins, 





for $50 transatlantic trips. A Federal 
loan or subsidy of about 75 per cent 
is sought in each case. 

These bring the problem of Federal 
aid in shipbuilding and ship operation 
again to the fore. Subsidy proponents 
make these claims: 

1. The United States has not enough 
merchant ships; they are mostly old, 
and cannot compete on the high seas 
with cheaper foreign vessels, as 
deemed essential. 

2. Our merchant marine, our second 
line of naval defense, is now ill- 
equipped to aid in time of war. 

3. The government can and should 
aid shipping as it has construction 
and farming, for by stimulating ship- 
ping all our commerce is boomed and 
shipping will the more quickly return 
to normalcy, when subsidies can be 
dropped. 

Opponents call the plan robbing the 
Treasury for a privileged group, un- 
necessary from a defense viewpoint 
unless we contemplate more foreign 
wars, and offering disadvantages of 
government ownership without any 
advantages. (Subsidies or long-term 
loans up to 88 per cent of ships’ cost 
are proposed.) 





— WAR er ae NEW USE FOR SHIPS. 

ackers OF a strong merchant marine contend that 

second line of naval defense. Here is a ship bain = pipes Pood 
transport during the World War. 


(Paul Thompson. ) 
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Y vote of 6-—-3 the United States 
Supreme Court on Monday in- 


the Agricultural Ad- 
The AAA was a key- 
stone of the entire New Deal pro- 
gram, ranking almost with the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, previously nul- 


validated 
justment Act. 


lified. 

Monday’s decision was expected by 
both President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace. They 
already had tentatively outlined new 
legislation to replace the AAA, and 
Congress has been informed it should 
adopt such. The court, by this vote, 
invalidated the New Deal 
paying farmers for non-grown crops 
through processing taxes paid by non- 
farmers. 


policy of 


Court 
President 


Again Hits 
Calls 


for 


New Deal 


THEY DEALT ANOTHER BLOW TO THE NEW DEAL. 


Members of the United States Supreme Court, Left to right, seated: 

Associate Justices Louis D. Brandeis and Willis Van Devanter, Chief 

Justice Charles E. Hughes; Associate Justices James Clark McReynolds 

and George Sutherland; back row, left to right: Associate Justices Owen 
J. Roberts, Pierce Butler, Harlan F. Stone, Benjamin N. Cardozo. 


(© Hat 
Whether, as requested, Congress 
now will pass replacement legislatio 
is considered a new, vital test of that 
body’s attitude toward the Presi- 
dent’s entire program. 


Ewing.) 


purely a political campaign address. 
Che speech, signifying the new Roose- 
veltian policies and beliefs, said, in 
effect: 

1. There is 


increasing war talk 


President Roosevelt officially, al- abroad; America must keep neutral. 


though not actually, opened Congress 
last Friday with a night message 
which, according to the Constitution 
and his own words, was on “‘the state 
of the nation,” but which foes called 


MAPPING THE SENATE PROGRAM. 


Members of the Upper House Steering Committee (left to right), Sena- 
tors Key Pittman, Duncan U. Fletcher and Joseph T. Robinson, Chairman. 
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World Photos.) 


2. “After thirty-four months of 
work we contemplate a fairly rounded 
whole”’ of socializing legislation in the 
New Deal program. 

3. Centralization of power he has 
effected is fine “in the hands of a 
people’s government—but in the 
hands of political puppets of an eco- 
nomic autocracy such power would 
provide shackles for the liberties of 
the people.” 

4. Congress can, and inferentially 
should, pass new legislation to sup- 
plant that nullified by the Supreme 
Court. 

5. No new taxes necessary; 
relief appropriations may be cut, and 
‘we approach a balanced 
(Sardonic cheers for this 
G. O. P.) 

Congress immediately began on 
the more important legislation—the 
bonus, neutrality, appropriations and 
replacement for those 
dated by All but the 
are Roosevelt-inspired; he still indi 
cates he will again vete a bonus bill 
Of this legislation 


are 


budget.” 
from the 


iaws invali- 


courts bonus 


1. The new Bonus Bill, agreed to by 
full 


of the bonus plus re 


veteran er 
cash 


fund of interest paid on loans 


ups, asks in 


mediate 


payment 


Program: 


New Enabling Legislation 


2. The Neutrality Bill seeks to con- 
tinue the present temporary status of 
America, expiring next month; it 
would bar shipment of arms to any 
belligerent countries, limit or even 
bar entirely exports to them of com- 
modities useful in war (oil, &c.); for- 
bid them loans; keep such contra- 
band, in any case, off American ships. 

3. Appropriations are sought to 
carry out the budget, submitted this 
week by the President to continue and 
extend his New Deal policies. 

4. Replacement laws, equally vital 
to the White House, are asked for the 
Same purpose, in keeping with latest 
Supreme Court decisions. 


Speaker Byrns of Tennessee and 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson of 
Virginia discussing President Roose- 
velt's speech to Congress. 
Wide World Phot 
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SuB CAPITAL PLAN PRESSED, | 
TO DIVIDE NATION | 
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ATLANTA: 
State Capitol Building. 
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Dallas 
Regionalizing United States as proposed 
by National Resources Board for improv- 
ing Federal relations with local areas. \ ae 
Typical scenes from some of the "sub- 
capitals" mentioned are portrayed on 
these pages. 
. 
| 
CHICAGO: Wrigley Building and Tribune Tower. ' nenenite dik’ te vend ‘n 
(Kaufmann-Fabry Photo) D States be divided into perhaps | gi 
twelve regions to facilitate Fed- sO 
eral administration of New Deal pol- be 
icies, continue warmly discussed this 
week, with comments ranging from J. 
facetious to ardently hostile. The Sc 
American Liberty League, leading tic 
opposition, claims Washington is co 
seeking “further ericroachment” on lir 
States’ rights, more centralization of is] 
authority, a stronger political ma- su 
chine with “viceroy” type of over- TI 
lords. Proponents, led by the Na- St 
tional Resources Committee, claim ea 
LOS ANGELES: that grouping of States according to It 
t ¥ a | City Hall from air. their geographic and economic simi- me 
: Ca larities would eliminate duplication cre 
mt 2 and conflict among Federal agencies all 
— within State borders, insuring better sir 
Sion ‘Soa NEW YORK: cooperation in accord with districting : 
“Building. Empire State Tower. practice in business. State _— ple 
(© H. A. Schoenhals) would not necessarily be followed in cor 
the regionalizing. ob. 
as The committee, which has five wo 
a ae = vee Cabinet members and WPA Admin- mi 
_ — istrator Harry L. Hopkins in its list, chi 
and made its report-plea direct to Ro 
President Roosevelt, hence is quasi- gic 
official, denies that rights of any | wi 
State will be curtailed; the regional | qui 
plan merely will perfect the supple- | lat 
mentary and coordinating Staie- the 
Federal status, the report declares | ane 
None of the regions would be a sov- | me 





BOSTON: 
Customs House in 
foreground. 


(Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys, Inc.) 


DIN WASHINGTON 
N INTO FEDERAL DISTRICTS 
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d ereignty, it was insisted. Each re- 
s gion would have a “sub-capital’’; 
- some twenty-five possible cities have 
} been mentioned for these, for a choice. 
| Simultaneous with this report, Dr. 
J. W. Manning, president of the 

Southern Political Science Associa- 

tion, told that body in its Atlanta 
convention that all present State 

lines and governments should be abol- 
| ished, and a few national sub-regions 
| substituted, with this difference: 
| 


mea -—- Dv FP = wf 


That each such region would be a 
State, politically independent, as 
each of the forty-eight States is now. 
0 It would, in effect, be a wholesale 
merging of the States, intended to in- 
1 crease economy and efficiency and to 
S ally more closely those areas having 
r similar interests and problems. 
5 





The one proposal claims ease of PHILADELPHIA: 

planning and administering Federal 

’ cooperation with States as its sole 

objective; the second, non-official, 

2 would abolish all State lines and ad- 

ministrations. The former has more 

; chance of adoption, since President 

) Roosevelt by a pen stroke could re- 

gionalize all present Federal agencies 

| within States; the latter would re- 

l quire approval by every State Legis- 

| lature. And to both, opponents raise 

} the protest of ‘States’ rights threats” 

| and “further concentration of govern- 
ment in Washington.” 


Independence Hall Tower. 


SAN 
FRANCISCO: 
Skyline from Yerba 
Buena Island. 











DENVER: 
Heart of the Mining City. 


(Associated Press). 





SALT LAKE CITY: Mormon Temple. 


BALTIMORE: 
Washington Monument. 


CLEVELAND: 

Huge Terminal 

Tower Develop- 
ment. 


(Ewing Galloway) 
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HE G-_MeEN’s BIG 





THE ONLY IDENTIFICATION THAT NEVER FAILS. 


E. K. Thorne, fingerprint expert, demonstrating an enormously magnified fingerprint 
(© Harris & Ewing) ; 


{At Top) 
One of the 8 Py A G-MAN PREPARES TO SCORE A BULLSEYE. 
ne of the Bureau of Investigation agents practicing with a sub-machine gun in th d. 
Washington headquarters. , € sound-proof range in the 


(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau) 


YEAR 


HE G-man is the 1936 symbol of 
7 daring adventure — tight-lipped 

relentless, mysterious, always i) 
the centre of heroic action, a figure o 
romance in the public mind. 

Thousands of men seek places i: 
the Bureau of Investigation and ars 
surprised to learn that its agents num 
ber only 700. They might be ever 
more surprised to learn that gun bat 
tles with desperadoes, the hunting of 
kidnapping gangs to their dens, spec- 
tacular and dramatic events, consti 
tute only a small part of its warfare 
against crime. It achieves results by 
thorough organization, painstaking 
attention to detail and an enormous 
amount of plain hard work. Keeping 
in order a fingerprint file with 5,400,- 
600 cards is merely one item of the 
vast task. 

A survey of the bureau’s work for 
the last fiscal year showed a saving 
of $38,481,686 to citizens of the na 
tion. The bureau cost $4,626,518, in- 
cluding the pay of agents, fingerprint 
experts and scientists, so the invest- 
ment in it was profitable. Of this 
saving, $35,202,025 came in the un- 
spectacular field of war-risk insur 
ance. The number of cases investi- 
gated was 3,078 and in only 214 did 
the plaintiff obtain a verdict. A sav- 
ing of $1,191,141 was effected by the 
recovery of stolen automobiles, a high 
ly organized form of crime against 
which the bureau is working with in- 
creasing efficiency. 


FINGERPRINT FILES 
ARE USED WIDELY 


Another achievement was the ide 
tification in a seven-month period o 
397 bodies that had been tagged “‘u 
known.” Fingerprints and denta 
clues made possible the solutions. 

Another important use of the fi! 
gerprint files is in checking on appli 
cants for public and private employ 
ment. In November 11,008 finge: 
prints of such applicants were sent t 
the bureau and comparison showe: 
that 609 had criminal records. In 
year 35,131 fingerprints were sent | 
the War Department and a study o 
the records identified 2,243 despit 
the uses of aliases. 

The bureau's revelation that the ré 
cent “kidnapping” of Caleb J. Miln 
4th was a hoax emphasized a stat: 
ment by J. Edgar Hoover, chief of th 
bureau, that it had solved all sixty 
three of the kidnappings on whic 
it has worked since the passag' 
of the Lindbergh Law three and 
half years ago. In that time it ha 
“killed four kidnappers, jailed 122 
with another twenty-five awaitins 
trial.” Only three of the men accuse 
as kidnappers still are fugitives. 

Bank robberies have been mor 
than halved in the past year, accor 
ing to Mr. Hoover, the score standin 
at thirty-three for the last six month: 
as compared with seventy-five for th: 
Same months of 1934. The G-me! 
claim a record of convictions in 96.5 
per cent of the bank robberies the} 
have investigated. 

It is a small army, that of the 
G-men, but it is carefully selected and 
it gets results. 




















Washington's 4 
War on Crime 


in Review 





THE CHIEF OF THE G-MEN 
LOOKS OVER THE CRIME 
MAP. 

J. Edgar Hoover checking on 
the position of his operatives 
throughout the country. 


MICROSCOPIC 
STUDY OF 
WEAPONS 

AND BULLETS. 

Ballistic experts 

working out tiny 

details to assist 
in the solution of 
a crime. 





A DRAMATIC CLIMAX TO ONE "KID- 
NAPPING CASE." 

Caleb J. Milne 4th leaving the Federal Build- 

ing in New York as a prisoner after confessing 

that his so-called kidnapping was a hoax — 

engineered by himself. 


A RAPID CHECK OF THE FINGERPRINT FILES. CHEMISTRY PLAYS ITS PART IN THE DETECTION OF CRIMINALS. 
A fingerprint searching machine in operation in the crime laboratory Expert analysts going over evidence.in the crime laboratory. 
in Washington. 
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A CAMERA SuRVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 


SIXTEEN OF THE TWENTY NEW CARDINALS RECEIVE 
THE INSIGNIA OF OFFICE. 
The new members of the Sacred College seated for the Vatican 
City ceremonies. Pope Pius conferred their red hats in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral and later gave them their sapphire rings in 
a final secret consistory. The only prelate from the Western 
Hemisphere to be raised to the Cardinalcy was Cardinal 
Santiago Luis Copello of Argentina. The papal nuncios at 
Vienna, Madrid, Warsaw and Paris received their insignia as 
Cardinals at their own capitals. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A YOUNG : a3 a c em THE ONLY LIVING BOY QUADRUPLETS IN THE UNITED 
AMERICAN ae ES : ef ‘ STATES. 
MAKES HER / . Py , o Wag eee §€6©Anthony, Bruno, Carlo and Donald Perricone of Beaumont, Texas 
DEBUT WITH ae et . jee ae named alphabetically, displaying some of their Christmas presents with 
THE METRO- ; “snj _ 2 " eo ae a indoor baseball equipment predominant. 
POLITAN .° .* ; x Ais * ye ‘ f (Times Wide World Photos.) 
OPERA. ” 4 Es Aa Ae 3 % 
Miss Josephine 
Antoine, colora- 
tura soprano, in 
her dressing 
room with flow- 
ers presented to 
her after the 
first act of 
*“Mignon.” 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


re 


THE SENIOR SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA CELEBRATES HIS 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY. 
Carter Glass inspecting a big basket of flowers which was placed on 
his desk in Washington by a group of admirers. 


(Times Wide World Photos Washington Bureau.) 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA TAKES 
THE OATH OF OFFICE 
Dr. Eduard Benes, Foreign Minister of the republic since the 
establishment of its first government just after the World 
War, being sworn in following his election by the National 
Assembly, with 340 of the 400 votes going to him 


(Times Wide World Photos, Berlin Bureau.) 





THE ROSE BOWL: OTHER SPORTS EVENTS 
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EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND GATHERED 
FOR THE ANNUAL FOOTBALL CLASSIC 
IN THE PASADENA ROSE BOWL. 

A general view of the setting for the game in 
which Stanford triumphed over Southern 
Methodist Universilty by a score of 7 to 0, a 
battle of the old versus the new in gridiron 
fashions, with the ‘“kick-and-wait-for-the 
breaks” variety emerging on top. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


THE FLOAT WHICH WON THE 
GRAND SWEEPSTAKES AWARD 
IN THE TOURNAMENT OF ROSES. 
The South Pasadena entry, in which 
nearly 90,000 flowers were used to 
represent the story of the courtship 
of Marie Antoinette by Louis XVI of 
France, passing through streets lined 
by crowds estimated to total 1,500,000 

persons. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Los Angeles Bureau.) 


FAMOUS SISTERS IN FLORIDA SWIM- 

MING COMPETITION. 
Erna and Elizabeth Kompa of New York 
in the water at the Coral Gables meet, 
where Erna broke her own national record 

by doing the 300-meter backstroke 
in 4:31.4. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE MAIN BODY OF THE AMERICAN OLYMPIC WINTER SPORTS SQUAD 
SAILS FOR GERMANY 
Forty-five athletes of the seventy-nine from this country who will compete at 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen gathered on the top deck of the liner Manhattan with 
Captain A. B. Randall. Twenty-three members of the squad had sailed previously 
and eleven are to take later ships 
(Times Wide World Photcs.) 











FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK'S HEADLINERS 


NEW HEAD OF THE N. B. C. 


ENOX RILEY LOHR, the new president of 
a the National Broadcasting Company in 
succession to Merlin H. Aylesworth, took a 
big step toward the top when in 1929 he was 
elected general man- 
ager of Chicago’s A 
Century of Progress 
Exposition and big 
business marked him 
for its own when he 
smashed precedents by 
making a world’s fair 
pay out. 

Born in 1891 in 
Washington, D. C., he 
took his engineering 
degree with honors at 
Cornell in 1916 and 
then studied at Claire 
College at Cambridge 
University in England. 
He served with distinction in the American Army 
in France, won a citation in action, and emerged 
from the World War with the rank of major. 
For seven years he was editor of The Journal of 
the Society of American Military Engineers, as 
well as its executive secretary. He married Dr. 
Florence Josephine Wimsatt in 1924 and they 
have five children. 





Lenox Riley Lohr. 
(Wide World.) 


EXPERT IN LEPROSY RESEARCH 


ROFESSOR ROGER ADAMS, winner of the 
D 1936 William Gibbs Medal of the Chicago 

Section of the American Chemical Society, 
is widely known as the discoverer of the constit- 
uents of chaulmoogric 
acid, the effective prin- 
ciple of chaulmoogric 
oil, called “the back- 
bone of leprosy treat- 
ment.” This knowledge 
enabled him to produce 
a synthetic acid be- 
lieved to be even more 
efficient than that ob- 
tained from a jungle 
tree; and as his raw 
materials are ordinary 
castor oil and acetic 
acid it can be made on 
a large scale and used 
widely. 

Dr. Adams, who now is 46, is a Harvard man 
and took his Doctorate of Philosophy there in 
1912, after which he studied a year in Germany. 
He joined the University of Illinois faculty in 
1916 and has headed its chemistry department 
since 1926. During the World War he did re- 
search work on poison gases as a major. 
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Dr. Roger Adams. 
(Wide World.) 





COMMERCE COMMISSION CHAIRMAN 


HARLES D. MAHAFFIE, elected chair- 
ee man of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion for 1936, is a Democrat, but was ap- 
pointed to membership on the commission by 
President Hoover after 
serving for eight years 
as its director of fi- 
nance in Republican 
administrations. 

Born in Kansas in 
1884, he was graduated 
from Kingfisher Col- 
lege in Oklahoma in 
1905, won a Rhodes 
Scholarship and put in 
three years of study at 
Oxford. He was an in- 
structor of jurispru- 
dence at Princeton for 
a year, and then prac- 
ticed law at Chick- 
asha, Okla., and Portland, Ore., until he was ap- 
pointed Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior in 1916. He has yémained in Washington 
ever since ™ 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 





C. D. Mabaffie. 


(Associated Press.) 


January II, 


By OMAR HITE 


MINNESOTA'S NEW SENATOR 


HE “liberal bloc’ in the United States Senate 
gains an enthusiastic recruit with the ap- 
pointment of Elmer A. Benson, Minnesota 

Farmer-Laborite, former small town banker and 

° World War veteran, to 
succeed the late 
Thomas A. Schall, bit- 
ter foe of the New 


Deal. 
Like Governor Floyd 
B. Olson, who gave 


him the job, Mr. Ben- 

son advocates public 
_ ownership of monopo- 
listic industries, unem- 
ployment insurance, 
collective bargaining 
for labor, and powerful 
cooperatives for farm- 
er and consumer. He 
announces “opposition 
to those who would turn the arms of the clock 
backward and perpetuate a system callous to 
human suffering.” 

The new Senator, who is barely 40, is the son 
of Norwegian immigrants who came to this coun- 
try in 1866. In Minnesota the family ranks among 
the pioneers and Benson, the seat of the county 
where he was born, was named for an uncle. He 
was educated in the schools of his native Apple- 
ton, graduated from the St. Paul College of Law 
in 1918, joined the army and served in France 
with the Signal Corps. After his discharge early 
in 1919, he went to work in an Appleton bank, 
was promoted to a cashiership in 1923 and held 
that position until Governor Olson made him 
State Securities Commissioner in 1933. After a 
few months he was shifted to the post of Bank- 
ing Commissioner, where he remained until his 
promotion to the Senatorship. 

His appointment is for one year. It is expected 
that Governor Olson will seek the Senatorship in 
the 1936 election and will back Mr. Benson for 
the Governorship. 





Elmer A. Benson. 


(Associated Press.) 


A MILITANT SUFFRAGIST HONORED 

STRIKING illustration of the changing 
A times is afforded by the fact that the 

name of Miss Christabel Pankhurst, once 
militant suffragist extraordinary, the terror of 
British Cabinet mem- 
bers and an embarrass- 
ment to royalty, was 
on King George’s New 
Year’s list of honors. 
She was made a Dame 
of the British Empire, 
equivalent to knight- 
hood for a man, for 
what the list described 
merely as “public and 
social services.” 

It was about thirty 
years ago that Miss 
Pankhurst — then a 
pretty, round-faced girl 
with tousled hair and 
laughing eyes—was first thrown into prison for 
interrupting a speech by Sir Edward Grey, the 
Foreign Secretary. In the next few years she 
fought the police, chained herself to palace rail- 
ings and generally made herself highly objection- 
able to British officialdom until women finally 
obtained the ballot. 

Now 56 years old, shé has been living in semi- 
retirement for several years, and her great in- 
terest is not suffrage but religion. She has 
studied biblical prophecies with zeal, and in the 
world’s present difficulties she sees signs of the 
“personal, visible and powerful second coming of 
the Lord” in the near future. 
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Christabel Pankhurst. 
(Wide World.) 
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ADVISER TO THE MIKADO 


ISCOUNT MAKATO SAITO, newly ap- 
\VV pointed Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 

and thus the highest official with political 
experience in the Japanese Emperor’s personal 
entourage, is the son of 
a commoner. Despite 
more than fifty years 
in the Japanese Navy 
—he entered the ser- 
vice in 1873 and be- 
came an admiral in 
1913—he is classed as 
a stalwart liberal and 
has said harsh things 
about jingoists, mili- 
tarists and those who 
insist on big arma- 
ments. His  appoint- 
ment is regarded as 
strengthening the 
forces of peace. 

He was Governor of Korea from 1919 to 1928 
and from 1929 to 1931, and in his pacification of 
Korea won personal popularity after at first 
being greeted with terrorist bombs and bullets. 
He became Premier of Japan at a critical time 
in 1932, just after the assassination of Premier 
Inukai, fought off the militarists and resigned in 
the Summer of 1934 because the Bank of Taiwan 
scandal had involved a member of his Cabinet. 





Viscount Makato Saito. 
(Wide World.) 


A PRESIDENT'S SON ON BROADWAY 


SON of a former President of the United 
A States is among the actors currently try- 

ing their fortunes on Broadway—Francis 
Grover Cleveland, who has a modest réle of a 
policeman in “Dead 
End.” He got the job 
through his friendship 
with Edward P. Good- 
now, assistant stage 
manager, with whom 
he has been associated 
in a Summer theatre 
operated by a group 
known as the Barn- 
stormers at Tamworth, 
N. H. 

Mr. Cleveland for six 
years attended Har- 
vard, where he special- 
ized in English and 
was a member of the 
Dramatic Club. For more than two years he 
taught Latin and English in a boys’ day school 
in Cambridge. He has been associated with one 
other Broadway production, “The Night Remem- 
bers,” but that show lasted only three weeks. 





Francis G. Cleveland. 
(Associated Press.) 


HE HEADS TWO RAILROADS 
DWARD W. SCHEER decided early in life 
F that he wanted to be a successful railroad 
man and after forty-six years of sticking to 
it he has become the head not merely of one but 
two railroads — the , 
Reading Company and 
the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, in their 
closer affiliation with 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 
A native of Ohio, he 
was 15 when he 
completed his public 
school course and in 
1890 began his railroad 
career as a messenger. 
His progress was un- 
spectacular but steady 
—clerk, stenographer, 
and so on up the lad- 
der until he became a 
division superintendent for the B. & O. in 1913. 
He became general superintendent of the Mary- 
land district in 1920 and a year later was gen- 
eral manager of the eastern lines at Baltimore. 
He joined the Reading in 1932. 





Edward W. Scheer. 
(Wide World.) 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWKSI 
IN MUSICAL RESEARCH 





FOR TWENTY-THREE YEARS THE CONDUCTOR OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 
Leopold Stokowski, who announces his intention to devote his energies 
to research work in music. 


EOPOLD STOKOWSKI, for 
a twenty-three years conductor of 

the Philadelphia Orchestra, balks 
at conventional concert methods. A 
symphony orchestra, he feels, should 
be heard and not seen, as the sight of 
several score musicians sawing the 
air interferes with true artistic appre- 
ciation. 

One night last week he tried the 
experiment of taking his musicians 
out of the shell in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music and placing them 
behind it. Drapes and hangings con- 
centrated the sound. Three extremely 
sensitive “velocity” type microphones 
and three “high fidelity” amplifiers 
were installed, connected directly with 
giant sound projectors hidden from 
the audience. Thus he achieved mass 
tonal effects of striking quality. 

In his orchestral broadcasts he has 


not been satisfied to leave arrange- 
ments to the radio technicians but has 
insisted on experimenting with the 
controls, with many technical details 
and with different seatings of the 
musicians, 

In view of this interest in experi- 
mentation, it occasioned no great sur- 
prise when Mr. Stokowski announced 
that he had rejected a new three-year 
contract, was limiting the coming 
season’s connection with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra to about twenty con- 
certs and intended to devote his major 
attention to research work in music. 
It has been hinted that he is to con- 
duct researches in some laboratory 
into the science of sound as applied to 
music and its reproduction, and ad- 
mirers of his radio programs will ex- 
pect him to develop notable improve- 
ments in broadcasting technique. 





EXPERIMENTING IN RADIO TECHNIQUE. 
Dr. Stokowski operating the volume control in efforts to improve broad- 
casting methods. 


Associated Press) 
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““SPACE SHIP” 
BECOMES A REALITY 





THE "SPACE SHIP" AND ITS 
CREATOR. 


Dr. Robert H. Goddard with one 
of his rockets. 


HILE pseudo-scientific writ- 
\/ ers of fiction toy with the 

idea of “space ships” for in- 
terplanetary travel, Professor Robert 
H. Goddard of Clark University actu- 
ally has succeeded in creating a rocket 
ship which has attained a speed of 
700 miles an hour and risen nearly a 
mile and a half into the atmosphere. 

The ship is torpedo shaped, 12 feet 
9 inches long and weighs eighty 
pounds empty. For fuel it carries 
sixty pounds of gasoline and liquid air 
in separate chambers; they are mixed 
and forced under the pressure of 
nitrogen gas into the combustion 
chamber, where rapid explosions kick 
the craft along with an ear-splitting 
roar leaving smoke trailing behind. 
Because of the danger, Dr. Goddard 
conducts his experiments in the desert 
near Roswell, N. M., and stands 1,000 
feet away from a sixty-foot launching 
tower when setting it off. 

The craft develops 209 horsepower 
for each pound of combustion cham- 
ber, an astonishing feat when it is 
recalled that airplane engines weigh 
about a pound to the horsepower. Dr. 
Goddard believes that with his method 
a height of fifty miles might be at- 
tained and is not worrying about 
tours to earth’s neighbors in the solar 
system. To escape the earth’s gravi- 
tational clutch a rocket must have a 
speed of seven miles a second or 
25,200 miles an hour. 

A gyroscope controlling vanes on 
the tail is used to keep the rocket 
ship on its course. It needs no pro- 
peller to screw in the air. It is the 
only form of motor that can travel in 
a vacuum and can carry man and 
scientific instruments to heights un- 
attained by balloons and airplanes. 


THE DESERT TOWER FOR 
LAUNCHING THE ROCKET SHIP 
The steel framework, sixty feet high, 
which has been set up near Roswell, 


N. M. 








WHAT Is AUSTRIA'S FUTURE? 





SYMPTOMATIC OF AUSTRIA'S PLIGHT, HEIMWEHR UNITS MARCHING PAST THE 
PARLIAMENT BUILDING IN VIENNA. 


Vice Chancellor von Starhemberg has announced that this year enemies of his regime must 
be driven out of the country or otherwise disposed of. 
(Times Wide. World Photos.) 


VIENNA CALLS 
THIS “THE 
SKYSCRAPER 
GUARD." 


A newly formed 
regiment, made 
up of the tallest 
soldiers in Austria, 
parading in the 
capital just before 
being assigned to 
duty at the 
Chancellery. 


(Associated Press.) 
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HAT does the New Year hold 
\/ in store for Austria? Will 

the tornado of war and poli- 
tics and intrigue that is Europe today 
engulf her? Will her independence 
become a complete reality; will she 
unite with Germany, voluntarily 01 
otherwise; will she remain allied with 
Italy; or will the old monarchy of the 
Hapsburgs be restored? 

Today she is a powder keg, several 
fuses ready to light, and all Europe 
is asking these questions. The crisis 
may come any hour. Meanwhile 
Archduke Otto, 22, pretender to the 
Austrian throne, remains _ silent 
anxiously watching events, waiting 
for the right moment—‘“der Tag.” 

The powerful Vice Chancellor 
Ernst Ruediger von Starhemberg, de 
facto dictator, ruling for President 
Wilhelm Miklas and Chancellor 
Schuschnigg, has this New Year mes- 
sage: That 1936 will see only two 
classes of citizens in Austria—those 
wholly favorable to his régime and 
those unfavorable—with the latter 
ccnsidered enemies, to be driven out 
or otherwise grimly disposed of; 
Austria must be 100 per cent Fascist; 
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CENTRAL EUROPE'S PROBLEM FOR 1936 


rule must be tightened; the House of 
Hapsburg was great in the past but 
there must be no move _ toward 
restoration which would antagonize 
Hungary and any Little Entente 
powers; Austria must lead the Teu- 
tonic nations—this a challenge to 
Hitler. 

Great Britain is cold; Austria owes 
her much money, and opposed sanc- 
tions against Italy. France is like- 
wise aloof, fearing an Austrian-Ger- 
man alliance Italy is friendly to 
Austria but also fears a Teutonic 
combination for her northern neigh- 
bor, and besides Italy has her hands 
full with Ethiopia 

Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia are 
opposed to restoration of Otto; a re- 
turn of the monarchy would align the 
Little Entente with Germany instead 
of Austria 

Meanwhile, an Italo-German alli- 
ance, as recently suggested, offers 
new alarms to the Austrian people 
as well as to the government. Thus 
any one of several possible moves 
early in the New Year would set off 
an explosion affecting all Europe 
and it may come any day. 
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DE FACTO RULER 
OF AUSTRIA. 


Prince Ernst Ruediger 
von Starhemberg, Vice 
Chancellor, a descend- 
ant of one of Austria's 
great families, chatting 
with two Carinthian 
peasants. 


(Associated Press.) 


TITULAR HEAD OF 
THE AUSTRIAN 
STATE. 
President Wilhelm 
Miklas at the desk in 
the private study in 
his home. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 


HEAD: OF THE 
HOUSE OF 
HAPSBURG AND 
CLAIMANT OF 
THE AUSTRIAN 
THRONE. 


Archduke Otto, 
now 22, who 
eagerly awaits a 
call from the land 
over which his 
ancestors ruled for 
centuries. 


ARMED MIGHT 

FACING THE 

FRONTIERS OF 
AUSTRIA. 


Czechoslovakian 
artillery wheeling 
into position in 
the course of ex- 
tensive war games 
near the border. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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ITH the Federal job-insurance 
\/ plan actually beginning oper- 
ation this month, and with 


the Federal old-age pension plan 
slated to start next year, the nation- 
wide social security movement at last 
may be said to be functioning after 
decades of agitation. Since thirty- 
nine States now have their own old- 
age pension laws and ten States have 
the major prob- 
uniformity, co- 


job-insurance laws, 
lem now is to 
operation, full coverage of the Union 


administrative 


seek 
and amelioration of 
complexities. 

The Social Security Bill, passed by 
Congress last Summer, became effec- 
tive this month. The old-age insur- 
ance law, requiring equal payments 
by employer and employed, State and 
nation, begins operation next Jan- 
uary, with pensions being payable 
after 1942. Unemployment insurance 


taxes, however, have now gone into 
effect, with payments to jobless 
persons possible in 1958 

Briefly, the plan works like this: 
Every person employing eight or 
more persons (with certain occupa- 
tional exceptions) pays a 1 per cent 


tax on his total payroll this year, a 
2 per cent tax next year, a 3 per cent 
tax in 1938 and thereafter If his 
State has, or adopts, a State unem- 
ployment insurance law, he gets back 
a 90 per cent rebate of his tax pay- 
ments A Federal appropriation of 
$49.000,000 available to the States is 
reimbursed by a one-tenth of 1 per 


cent Federal tax (additional) on em- 


SIGNING THE BILL WHICH 
PROMISED AID TO MILLIONS. 


Watching President Roosevelt sign 
the Social Security Bill are, left to 
right, Representative Doughton, 
Senator Wagner, Secretary Perkins, 
Senator King, Representatives David 
J. Lewis and Samuel B. Hill. Behind 
Secretary Perkins is Senator Harrison. 
Wide World 


(Times Photos) 


SECURITY 


ployer payments to the States. The 
financial set-up is admittedly an ex- 
periment, has been criticized as 
faulty, and both Federal and State 
amendments are sought already. The 
New York State plan, now operating, 
is typical. 

After 1937 any employe who loses 
his job registers; he must then take 
any reasonable job offered him by 
the State; if none appears, after 
three weeks he receives 50 per cent 
of his normal weekly wage ($5 mini- 
mum, $15 maximum) up to sixteen 
weeks of idleness. If discharged for 
cause, he must wait ten weeks before 
insurance payments start, meanwhile 
subject to any job offered. 

With Townsend plan devotees ap- 
plying increasing pressure in Wash- 
ington Congress members are anx- 
iously awaiting reports from the 
States on the amounts each will put 
up for old-age insurance. Under the 
Social Security Bill a Federal dollar 
will match every State dollar. The 
present Congress session is being 
pressed for an appropriation actually 
to start the pension plan in operation, 
cooperating at once with States. 
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A STUDY IN BLACK 
AND WHITE—AND 
GRAY. 


Jobless, old and forlorn, 
yet with shoes polished 
and gray hair trimmed, 
this man waits, waits—and 
waits. It was largely to 
b make such old age safer 
stam that the Social Security 
» Act was effected. 























JOBS WANTED. 


A line of men seeking work—a 
scene typical of every city which 
the unemployment insurance plan 
seeks to make rare. 
(Times Wide World Photos) 
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AMERICA'S WINTER OLYMPICS ENTRANTS 
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THE MEN’S FIGURE-SKATING TEAM FOR THE 
OLYMPICS. 
George E. B. Hill of Boston, who ranked third in the men’s 
singles competition; Robin Lee, 16-year-old New York skating 
wonder, winner of the men’s championship, and Erle Reiter, 19, 
of Minneapolis, runner-up for the title. 


FIGURE-SKATING 
CHAMPION FOR THE 
EIGHTH TIME. 
Miss Maribel Y. Vinson 
of Boston, who won the 
final in the Winter 
sports carnival in New 
York. A member of the 
1928 arid 1932 Olympic 
teams, she will repre- 
sent the United States 
in the Winter Olympics 
at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen in Germany 
next month. With 
George E. B. Hill as 
her partner she also 
successfully defended 
her national pair 
championship title. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 





AMERICA’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FOR THE SKI 
COMPETITION. 

Seated, left te right, are: Ottar 
Satre, Birger Torrisen, Richard 
Parsons and Warren Chivers. 
Standing: Nils Backstrom, 
Sverre Fredheim, Magnus Satre, 
James Henriksen and Walter 
Bietila. 


SPEED SKATERS OF THE 
AMERICAN OLYMPIC SQUAD. 
Leo Friesinger, Eddie Schroeder, 
Allan Potts, Robert Petersen and 
Delbert Lambert in their Olympic 
costumes at the Madison Square 
Garden carnival, where the mem- 
bers of the various Winter sports 
teams lined up in impressive ar- 

ray to take the Olympic oath. 
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RussiA STARTS 1936 Wit 


HE Union of Soviet Socialist Re- being invited to Moscow for good- 
7 publics is entering a year of sig- will purposes. The ruble has been 
nificant endeavor, well ahead of stabilized for the time at five to the 
schedule in its new Five-Year Plan, dollar, and Russia claims no fear of 
no longer insistent on mass,fraterni- overproduction; increased interna] 
ty, but giving remarkable recognition consumption is expected to accom- 
to individualism and to class distinc- pany greater supply. The greatest 
tions. building program any country ever 
Men and women (they are still — 
graded, employed and ruled alike) 
will be classified in 1936 according to Re, 
their production for the Soviet State, 
although the new policy still dis- 
courages individual wealth, personal 
aspirations, cultural segregation. 
In brief, the Russian status quo 
today can be summarized thus: 
Internal—The Stakhanoff system 
has been adopted. All workers 
henceforth will be graded strictly on 
their individual productiveness. New 
class lines—novel to Russia—are en- 
couraged, based solely on such indi- 
vidual ability, initiative and industry. 
The question of membership in the 
Communist party, long a vital de- 
terminant, no longer is primary. Pro- 
duction will be rushed along all lines 
intended to reduce costs of necessa- 
ries, even to provide luxuries, to 
further the cause of socialism by 
giving its devotees more material re- 
wards of their labors. Stalin now is 
revered almost as was Lenin. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pilgrims—fac- 
tory and agricultural workers—are 
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(All Photos, 
Sovfoto.) 


This nucleus Communist secretary ex- 

emplifies the new Soviet—frank, con- 

fident, even arrogant, strong, and 
with work for a god. 
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OLD VS. NEW 
IN RUSSIA 
TODAY. 
Russian workers 
riding in the new 
3 Moscow subway, 
=8@a,,,, eee called the most 
Stes... peo) beautiful in the 
Ty . ae world. 
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“GRAND HOTEL" 
IN NAME AND 
FACT. 


The newly opened 
structure, of palatial 
impressiveness and 
complete modernity, 
in the center of 
Moscow. 
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ITH INCREASING CONFIDENCE 


ood- 
been 


started is in its heyday. Coal, pig 
iron and other production are ahead 
of schedule. Living standards, still 
under American, gain constantly. 
Economic security is helping the al- 
ready higher morale of the workers. 
There has been a record harvest, and 
collective farm members now may 
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Udarnik, 


best worker, 
farmer is 
ot with the 
er and ranks 
h higher in 
Soviet sys- f° 
than a few 
s ago when 
achieved lit- 
ith primitive 
methods. 


All Photos, 
Sovfoto.) 


SOVIET 
YOUTHS IN 
HIGH SPIRITS. 


Enthusiasm which 
Russia calls typi- 
cal of the general 
morale today is 
indicated. 


MODEL HOSPITAL 
VILLAGE. 


A sanatorium com- 

munity ir Russia, a 

phase of the Soviet 

construction pro- 

gram, the largest 

ever undertaken by 
any nation. 


own their own cows, &c. The in- 
creasing internal good-will and 
morale, Moscow hopes, will create 
more external good-will for the 
Communists during 1936. 

External—Russia is watching, but 
keeping aloof from, the _ British- 
French - Italian - Ethiopian - Austrian 
tension, which may take a turn, any 
time, any way, in any direction, 
toward new alignments or toward 
war. Russia is watching the Reich 
and meanwhile continues building 
monster transport planes, quickly 
convertible into troop-carriers and 
bombing machines capable of wiping 
out entire cities. She has extended 
army training to 13,000,000, including 
the 940,000 in her standing army and 
reserves. Her hostility to anything 
approaching fascism is as keen as 
her zeal to surpass all Europe—and 
her own achievements—in production 
and economic solidarity. Russia still 
is vexed at France, who refused to 
ratify the Franco-Soviet pact and is 
flirting with Hitler. Russia still 
vaguely hopes the League of Na- 
tions will prevent aggression. Her 
relations with Great Britain are 
better; her prestige is gaining in the 
Balkan and Near East areas. Not 
yet arrogant, she is more sure of her 
strength, more determined to gain 
more. 

The new year looks good to Russia. 
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A WOMAN'S PLACE— 
It certainly is not “at home" in the 
Soviet set-up. This woman does a 
man's work, does it well, and is ex- 
pected to earn higher recognition by 
piecework production. 











THE CAPE COD CANAL REPRODUCED IN 
MINIATURE FOR A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS 
OF TIDAL CURRENTS. 

A scale model, approximately nine inches to the mile, 
is set up at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to determine in advance the effects of tidal 
currents on this coastal waterway when it is en- 
larged to a width of 700 feet and a depth of 40 feet 
to accommodate large ocean liners. In the back- 
ground Cape Cod Bay is represented by a rectangu- 
lar body of water and in the foreground is Buzzards 
Bay with its many islands and indentations. The 
channel of the old canal winds across the far side 
of the bay. Parallel lines indicate Hog Island Chan- 
nel, the route of the deep and wider channel now un- 
der construction. The model, including its ap- 
proaches, is 115 feet long. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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AND INVENTION 


HE FOUND THE LARGEST INSECT OF WHICH MAN HAS 
RECORD. 

Dr. Frank M. Carpenter of Harvard with a piece of the Kansas 

limestone in which he discovered a prehistoric dragon fly with 

a wing spread of two and one-half feet. Only part of one wing 

was recovered, but it was enough to permit reconstruction of 

the insect, which lived in the Permian Age, about 150,000,000 
years ago. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Boston Bureau.) 


AN EXPERIMENTAL 

ALUMINUM “SHIP” 

BEGINS ITS CAREER. 
The ship’s “fragment” Alu- 
mette, weighing 12,000 
pounds, anchored at Bath, 
Me., for a long-time test 
under service conditions. 
The vessel is_ riveted 
throughout. The experiment 
is conducted on the premise 
that aluminum would per- 
mit great savings in weight, 
allowing greater motive 
power, which in turn would 
inaugurate a new era of 
speed for ocean-going craft. 


THE START OF AN 
ASCENT OF MORE 
THAN TEN MILES INTO 
THE STRATOSPHERE. 
Four free balloons carrying 
a newly developed radio 
meteorograph being sent 
up from Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Blue Hill weather ob- 
servatory at Milton, Mass. 
The radio apparatus auto- 
matically transmitted air 
pressure and temperature 
recordings. The last record- 
ing, made after an ascent of 
an hour and one-half, was 
80 degrees below zero. 
(Times Wide World Photos, 


Boston Bureau.) 
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SCIENTISTS’ 
SHOW 
WONDERS 


THE 
ANNUAL 
OF 


A “SOLAR ENGINE” SAID TO BE FOUR TIMES AS EFFECTIVE 
AS EARLIER MODELS. 
Dr. C. G. Abbot (left), secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, exaibit- 
ing his newest device at the St. Louis convention. It utilizes 15 per cent 
of the sunlight falling on its parabolic mirror, and Dr. Abbot estimates 
that a sun engine of his design with a mirror of seventy-two square feet 
would develop one horsepower. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE BALLOON 
ELECTROSCOPE 
FOR COSMIC 
RAY RESEARCH. 
Dr. Robert A 
Millikan, head of 
the California 
Institute of 
Technology, dis- 
playing at St. Louis 
a device which was 
sent to an altitude 
of seven miles to 
record data on the 
way the cosmic ray 
disintegrates the 
atom. The electro- 
scope is protected 
by a bag of celiu- 
loid, painted black 
to maintain a-con- 
stant temperature, 
and thick folds of 
cotton batting. A 
parachute is used to 
bring the device 
back to earth. 
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A NEW “EARTHQUAKE MACHINE” MAKES ITS DEBUT FOR THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
An “earth shaker” designed by Arthur C. Ruge of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology to be used in studying the effects of tremors on buildings and 
other structures by means of scale models. A description of this device was 
one of the important features of the annual meeting of scientists in St. Louis. 


‘The primary driving power of the earthquake maker is obtained from oil under 


pressure, working against a piston connected to a platform which is free to 
move in any direction. The motion of any recorded earthquake may be dupli- 
cated by placing a shadowgraph record in the “thinking machine,” an electric 
analyzing device coupled to an electric eye. The “brain” controls a valve which 
feeds the oil into the piston chamber.. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A MACHINE 
SAID TO BE 
1,000,000 TIMES 
MORE SENSI- 
TIVE THAN 
ANY COM- 
PARABLE 
DEVICE. ° 
Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, head 
of M. I. T. and 
president of the 
American 
Association for 
the Advancement 
of Science, stanc- 
ing beside a ma- 
chine for the 
detection of 
radium and other 
radio-active 
materials 


(Times.) 





AKELEY AFRICAN HALL TO OPEN SOON 
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A GORILLA GROUP COLLECTED AND MOUNTED BY THE LATE CARL AKELEY. 


i i ling, building and painting of such an 
i ich i i rt of the Belgian from Africa. The planning, mode ng, 
— eyo pom ve I ae be one of wild celery, exhibit may take from two to a ene re oy Som cg Sad —— 
oy ag ad This one exhibit contains 150,000 items, most of This group is the gift of Julius F., go - oh anz T. 
~ vd pose oy Nag ol in the museum workshops from originals brought Misses Edna A., Theodora M. an atalie Stone. 
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(All Photographs by Wurts Bros., From the American Museum of Natural History.) 
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KNOWN 
AS THE 
"QUEEN 
OF SHEBA'S 
ANTELOPE." 
Nyala, the 
gift of the 
Sanford- 
Legendre 
expedition. 
They live in 
the high 
altitudes of 
Ethiopia. 
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Notable Habitat 
Groups of the 


Vanishing 
Wilderness 


KELEY African Hall in the 
A American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, soon to be 
opened to the public after years of 
preparation, is described as the most 
perfect room yet designed for a mu- 
seum. It is not only a memorial to 
Carl Akeley, world famous as con- 
servationist, explorer, naturalist and 
artist, but a dramatic record for pos- 


terity of a wilderness world that is 


rapidly disappearing before man’s 
attacks. 

It is fitting that so magnificent a 
display of African wild life should 
bear the name Carl Akeley, who con- 
ceived the idea and who is buried on 
a mountainside in the gorilla country. 
When he began his career, animal ex- 
hibits in museums consisted of animal 
skins crudely stuffed and standing 
alone. He it was who invented the 
present-day method of mounting 
specimens so they seem to live and 
breathe, to be ready to take to flight 
or spring on their prey. 

Mr. Akeley modeled his animals in 
clay, keeping their anatomical struc- 
ture and muscular outline true to na- 
ture, and covered the clay with plaster 
of paris, making a mold in two sec- 
tions. When these were removed 
from the clay model they were lined 
with papier-m&aché and wire netting, 
making a shell about one-eight of an 
inch thick. These shells were then 
taken from the molds and placed to- 
gether, duplicating the clay model ex- 
actly, but in light, permanent form. 
The skin of the animal was placed 
over the model or shell, so as to give 
the effect of a living animal. Speci- 


mens are assembled in habitat groups 
showing their environment, executed 
with the utmost realism, and the mu- 
seum visitor sees wilderness life as 
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he might, if invisible, in remotest 
Africa. 

Two of the most prominent groups 
are Mr. Akeley’s—the central ele- 
phant group and the gorillas. Buf- 
falo, giraffes, lions, antelope of vari- 
ous kinds, the many animals of 
African jungle and plain, are repre- 
sented here in natural settings. The 
hall ultimately will contain twenty- 
eight habitat groups, but only ten of 
these groups are completed as yet. 
They were designed and created un- 
der the general direction of Dr. James 
L. Clark, with the assistance of a 
notable staff of craftsmen and artists. 
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CLASSED AS THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME FOR MAN TO HUNT. 
A family group of buffalo, the gift of the late George Eastman, shown in 
familiar surroundings in East Africa in the new Akeley African Hall. 





WITH THE LONGEST HORNS OF ANY OF THE AFRICAN ANTELOPE. 
The Great Koodco group, the gift of Daniel £. Pomeroy, showing a species 
found over a large part of Africa south of the Sahara. 


GRANT'S ANTELOPE IN THE WATERHOLE GROUP. 

This group, the gift of the late George Eastman, gives 

a dramatic cross-section of the waterhole, which is the 
center of activity in African game life. 





MILLIONS FOR THE STATES IN HORSE 


AMONG THE YEAR'S 
MONEY WINNERS. 


Discovery, which earned 
$102,545, with his owner, 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
the leading winner among 
owners in 1935, with a total 
of more than $300,000 for 
his fifty horses in training. 


BETTING BY MACHINE 
ON A GRAND SCALE 
IN THE FLORIDA 
SEASON. 


A view of the $300,000 

pari-mutuel at Hialeah 

Park, Miami. It takes al- 

most entirely from human 

hands the calculation of 
odds. 


(Associated Press) 








OUT IN CALIFORNIA THE HORSES STILL ARE RUNNING. 


A view of the Santa Anita track, where on Feb. 22 the $112,500 Santa 
Anita Handicap will draw a strong field. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau) 


may be the “sport of kings” but 

it is also a sport that turns mil- 
lions into the treasuries of the States 
of the Union. An Associated Press 
survey shows that last year sixteen 
States received $7,127,873 as their 
share of the money that flowed 
through the pari-mutuel machines or 
was taken in the turnstiles. 

Betting totals reached impressive 
figures—$223,869,700 for 1935 as 
compared with $174,982,569 for the 
previous year. These figures do not 
include New York, where betting is 
oral and the total unknown, and 
Louisiana and Missouri, light-betting 
States. In recorded betting, Illinois 


[ ‘may te the “spo horse racing 





was first with $35,238,874, but Rhode 
Island, Maryland and California all 
exceeded the $25,000,000 mark. 

When it ‘came to the State cut on 
racing receipts, California ranked 
first with $1,089,383, more than three 
times the 1934 figure, with Santa 
Anita’s initial meeting last Winter 
giving a big boost. Rhode Island was 
second with $1,046,181, Massachusetts 
third with $905,185, and Maryland 
fourth with $905,000. 

New York gets 15 per cent of the 
gate receipts, and this source yielded 
$438,497 for 1935, as against $284,875 
for the year before. That gives one 
indication of the big increase in rac- 
ing interest for the year. 
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AND THEIR MAKERS 





SEEING AMERICA BY 
AIR. 
Lion Feuchtwanger, noted 
German novelist, whose 
“The Jew of Rome" has 
just been published, shown 
on an autogiro trip on his 
last visit to this country. 


(Associated Press.) 





WRITES OF THE NATION. 
Alexander Meiklejohn, educator, whose 
America Mean?” 


book “What Does 
goes behind the _ trite 
patriotism. 
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phrases 





of 


novel 


SIX INCENTIVES FOR WRITING. 


Children of Margaret Flint (Mrs. Lester Warner Jacobs), whose 
"The Old Ashburn Place" won the Pictorial Review-Dodd 


Mead contest. It is a story of New England. 











The Week's Best Sellers 


{A symposium from Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, Washington, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, New York.) 


FICTION 


“It Can’t Happen Here,” by 
Sinclair Lewis (Double- 
day, Doran) 

“Europa,” by Robert Brif- 
fault (Scribner’s). 

“Valiant Is the Word for 
Carrie,” by Barry Bene- 


field (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock). 

“Vein of Iron,” by Ellen 
Glasgow (Harcourt, 
Brace). 

“Edna His Wife,” by Mar- 
garet Ayer Barnes 


(Houghton, Mifflin). 


“Man the 


“Mrs. Astor's 


NON-FICTION 


“The Woollcott Reader,” by 


Alexander Woollcott (Vi- 
king). 


“North to the Orient,” by 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
(Harcourt, Brace). 


“Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” 


by ae E. Lawrence 
(Doubleday, Doran). 
Unknown,” by 
Alexis Carrel (Harper) 
Horse,” by 
Stanley Walker (Stokes) 




















AN IRISH POET SINGS 
OF BEAUTY. 
George W. Russell, known 
as "AE," whose "Selected 
Poems," just _ published, 
concentrate on mystic, 
fanciful and radiant life 
phases. 

(New York Times Studios.) 





" MRS. EVALYN WALSH McLEAN 

of Washington, whose autobiographical 

sketches "Father Struck It Rich," now 

running in a magazine, will be published 

in book form this Spring by Little, 
Brown & Co. 


























THREE SEPARATE. UNITS, WHICH MAY ALSO 
SERVE AS CHAIRS, 
form this sofa of soft gray green. The carpet is slate 
gray, the walls are pearl gray. The coffee table, of 
harewood and cream enamel, has a black glass top. 
Yellow and green are the outstanding colors of the 
painting over the sofa, breaking the monotonous 
effect of much use of gray. 





ORWARD HOUSE 
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MODERN USAGES IN DECORATION 
by CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


by interior decorators. in designing for private homes 

may now be seen by housewives interested in making 
the’ best of their own homes in R. H. Macy’s Forward 
House for 1936. 

Thirteen rooms have been set up, where one may see 
furniture of the rare woods that have become increasingly 
important in the modern décor. The woods represented are 
avodire wood, verda wood, boxwood, holly, lined oak and 
bleached maple. Two important innovations in the treat- 
ment of walls, the use of corrugated glass bricks, and the 
trick of painting different sides of the walls different colors 
and setting them off further with indirect lighting are also 
shown. A woman with her own home to decorate may de- 
cide for herself whether or not she likes ingenious combina- 
tions of pigskin with ebony, antelope with tortoise shell, and 
construction glass with white steel, by seeing them as part 
of the decoration of an entire room. 


A DVANCED ideas in decoration that have been evolved 


ONE END OF THIS DINING ROOM 
IS PAINTED A LIGHT CREAM 
COLOR, 
and lighted from behind the frame 
shown, thus reflecting light through- 
out the room. The other walls are of 
a dark olive green. The carpet is light 
olive green, the furniture is avodire 
wood. The chairs are upholstered in 
white silk with a gold thread woven 
through it. The inlaid rubber floor is 
cream and soft yellow, matching the 
wood of the furniture. 


THIS BEDROOM SHOWS AW INTEREST- 
ING COMBINATION OF WOOD AND 
LEATHER. 

The beds are of quilted white kid framed 
with natural wood. The table at the far left 
is leather topped. Note the useful side 
tables of leather, glass and chrome. 
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eauty 


WwW itiN TE R 
EXERCISES 


by EMELINE MILLER 


HEN Winter comes, life 
\Y/ moves indoors, and women 

who get plenty of exercise 
during the Summer at golf, swim- 
ming and tennis, spend much of 
their time sitting about reading, en- 
tertaining friends and _ playing 
bridge. During this period of com- 
parative inactivity, when muscles 
are allowed to sag, aging forces 
probably get in their worst work. 
One way to help counteract them is 
to exercise regularly at home. 

The exercises shown on this page 
were devised by Ann Delafield to 
help good posture and reduce the 
“dowager’s hump” that forms be- 
tween the shoulders as women get 
older. Miss Delafield believes that 
real beauty can only be achieved 
when the body functions perfectly, 
when the posture is perfect, and 
when the proper food is eaten. 





























THIS EXERCISE IS DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE 
THE “DQWAGER’S HUMP” 
which forms high at the back of the shoulders. One 
sits cross-legged, with chin in and back straight, 
and hands locked in back of the neck. Pushing the 
elbows back as far as possible exercises back mus- 
cles seldom otherwise used. 





GETTING RID OF THE “DOWAGER’S HUMP” THIS EXERCISE STRENGTHENS THE CHEST 
AND A DOUBLE CHIN. MUSCLES 

Place the right fist firmly under the chin and push and firms those in the upper arm. One sits cross-legged 

it in and up. The left hand grasps the neck and with the arms stretched above the head, while the opera- 


head firmly at the back, and stretches the head as tor forces them gently back as far as they will go. The 
process is repeated with the arms lowered five inches. 


far as possible away from the shoulders. This is to 
The exercise is done ten times in each position. 


be repeated ten times every night, and in the morn- 














Special JANUARY 


CRUISES ON THE 


NASSAU 
BERMUDA 


(2 ports on each cruise) 


Brilliant cruises for a brilliant 
ship! 22,575 gross tons—-big and 
steady—the Queen of Bermuda 
ranks as the foremost pleasure 
vessel afloat. Designed for pleas- 
ure travel, with a great $250,000 
dance deck, tiled pool, cocktail 
bars, sports deck, sun deck and 
a private bath or shower with 
every room! 

JAN. 16. BERMUDA and NASSAU 
Daylight day in Bermuda, after- 
noon and evening in Nassau. 
7 days $75 up incl. private bath. 
JAN. 23. BERMUDA and HAVANA 
Daylight day in Bermuda, 
twenty-seven hours in Havana. 
9 days $110 up incl. private bath. 


Also extended trips allowing longer 
stopovers in Bermuda or Nassau. 


REGULAR SERVICE 


” BERMUDA 


on the “pleasure-planned” 
Monarch of Bermuda or 
Queen of Bermuda 


LOW ALL-EXPENSE RATES 


6 DAYS ‘64 up 


13 days $113 up; 20 days $162 up 


or similar trips of varying dura- 
tion including PRIVATE BATH 
aboard ship and accommoda- 
tions at a leading Bermuda 
hotel. 


ROUND TRIP ‘50 up 


including Private Bath. 
($60 up effective Jan. 31) 


Current Sailings: 
Jan. ll, 16, 18, 23, 25 


Consult Your Travel Agent 


or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
St., (where Broadway begins) Phone 
BOwling Green 93-7800 or 634 Fifth 
Avenue, Phone COlum bus 5-6460, 
New York. 


FURNESS 





ing before the beauty routine begins. (Photos by Allan Lane, Courtesy of the Hudnut Salon.) LEADS THE WAY FOR 
WINTER VACATIONS 
" Mid-Week Pictorial, January I!1, 1936 











MAPLE TAFFY. 
11/3 cups (1 can) sweetened condensed milk 
lo cup maple syrup 
Few grains salt 
Cook sweetened condensed milk, maple syrup and 

salt together in a heavy pan. Stir over low heat until 
hard ball forms when tested in cold water. Cool on 
buttered pan. Pull until firm. Stretch into long rope 
and cut in pieces. 


MAPLE NUT CREAM. 
4% cup sweetened condensed milk 
cup water 
cup sugar 
34 cup maple syrup 
1 tablespoon butter 
% cup pecan meats, broken in small pieces 
Thoroughly blend sweetened condensed milk, water, 
sugar and maple syrup. Put in saucepan, heat grad- 
ually to boiling point, stirring until sugar is dis- 
solved. Cook slowly, stirring frequently until mixture 
will form soft ball (230° F.) when tested in cold 
water. Remove from fire, add butter, but do not 
stir it in. When lukewarm, heat until it creams, add 
nut meats, spread in buttered pan. When it hardens 
mark in squares. 
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A TEMPTING ARRAY OF DELICIOUS, HOME-MADE CANDIES 
including maple pecan fudge, chocolate pecan fudge, and bon bons of fondant with 
coconut cream filling. 


(Photo Courtesy of Schrafft's.) 














QUICK FONDANT. 

Sift 1% cups confec- 
tioners’ (4X) sugar. Blend 
gradually into % cup 
sweetened condensed milk. 
Add % teaspoon vanilla 
(or flavor with oil of pep- 
permint, oil of winter- 
green, &c., for variety) 
and continue mixing until 
smooth and creamy. Tint 
with vegetable coloring if 
desired. 

Use fondant plain be- 
tween halved nut meats or 
as a stuffing for dates. Or 
form into small balls and 
roll in chopped _ nuts, 
shredded coconut, grated 
chocolate, chopped candied 
fruits, or flavor variously 
and form into round flat 
creams. 


ood 


Home - Made 
Candy 


by LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


AKING CANDY at 
home is always fun. It 
is a far cry from the 

the old-time candy-pull that was 
such a popular form of enter- 
tainment in Grandma’s day, but 
young people nowadays—older 
ones too—still love to fuss with 
the recipes of different sorts of 
candy from plain molasses taffy 
to fancy bon bons. Some have 
a genuine flair for it, and are 

exceedingly expert in turning 
out caramels, fruit balls, nut 

drops and delicate creams that 

will melt in your mouth, made 

as well as would do credit to a 

professional confectioner. While 

to one who is new at the art the 

idea of candy making is rather 

staggering, still there are rec- 

ipes and directions, tried and 

proved, so clear and so exact 
that with a little practice any 

one who is any sort of cook may 

realize gratifying results. 


FRUIT NUGGETS. 
3 cups light brown sugar 
1 cup sour cream 


— 


4 teaspoon salt 

6 square chocolate 

2 tablespoons butter 

lo cup dates, cut fine 

Ye cup chopped raisins 
Chopped walnuts or pecans 


Coconut 
Cook sugar, cream and salt to the 
soft-ball stage (234° F.), stirring 


occasionally, wiping crystals down 
from side of pan. Pour immediately 
into a well-buttered clean pan, drop 
in chocolate and butter, and allow to 
stand without stirring until pan can be 
held comfortably on palm of hand. 
Beat until mass begins to thicken and 
color becomes lighter; stir in dates 
and nuts. Drop by teaspoonfuls into 
chopped nuts or coconut, roll until 
balls are coated, and place on waxed 
paper to cool. This will make about 
two pounds, or three dozen nuggets 
1% inches in diameter. 
(Shigeta-Wright.) 
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FORECASTS 
OF THE 
MODE 


by 


WINIFRED 
SPEAR 


ANY styles are launched 
MA for Southern wear that 

later prove their worth 
in becoming the basis of the 
mode for the following Spring 
and Summer. 

Sometimes it is a color, some- 
times it is a vogue for capes or 
jackets, for short sleeves, or for 
pleats—anything that meets 
with favor in the Winter resorts 
is apt to appear in similar form 
later on. 

A few of the things which it 
is expected will be seen again 
are the short pleated cape for 
daytime wear, the informal din- 
ner suit, the new 
“Golden Wedding” 
shade of yellow, 
and printed eve- 
ning gowns whose 
fabrics inspire the 
simplest sort of 
lines 
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THE INFORMAL 
DINNER SUIT 
has a little box 
jacket matching the 
skirt which is a 
woolly surfaced, silk 
print having white 
love birds, with red 
and green heads, in 
flight acrossa 
ground of navy blue. 
The bodice, which is 
softly draped and 
high - necked in 
front, is white crépe 
like the jacket lin- 
ing. From Hattie 
Carnegie. 


THE NEW 
“GOLDEN 
WEDDING" 
COLOR 
which is beginning 
to appear in sports 
hats and dresses as 
well as more formal 
styles is shown here 
in a medieval type 
of wedding gown de- 
signed by Walter 
Plunkett for a mid- 
winter fashion show 
It is made of sheer 
wool and has a gir- 
dle and gloves 
trimmed with topaz 
stones 








SIMPLE SCULPTURED LINES EMPHASIZE THE BEAUTY OF 
THE FABRIC 
in this charming evening gown. Colorful tulips with satiny sheen are 
woven into the chalky surface of satin-backed white silk crépe. From 
Jay-Thorpe. 


(Photos by The New York Times Studios.) 





IVORY TIPS 


Protect the | ips 
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A PATHETIC “LADY JANE GREY” BECOMES A SPRIGHTLY 
“PETER PAN.” 
Nova Pilbeam, young British actress, in a still from the Gainsborough 
film, ‘‘Lady Jane Grey,’”’ on which she has finished work in the title 
réle just before beginning rehearsals of her “Peter Pan” réle for the 
London Palladium show. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 





AL JOLSON BECOMES THE “MAYOR” OF HIS NEW HOME TOWN. 

The stage and screen comedian receiving from Joseph E. Schumacher 

(left) a gold-leaf scroll which attests his official standing in the village 
of Encino, Calif., where he recently has taken up his residence. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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HOLLYWOOD 
PERSONAGES 
AT THE SANTA 
ANITA TRACK. 
Carol Lombard 
and Patsy Ruth 
Miller watching 
the races at the 
famous course 


near Los Angeles, 


now crowded for 
its Winter season. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos, Los Angeles 
Bureau.) 


MOVIE WORLD 


THE FIRST BRITISH 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
FILM WITH SOUND. 


Miss Elisabeth Bergner 


(right) as Rosalind in “‘As 
You Like It,’”’ now in pro- 
duction at the Elstree Stu- 
dios in England in a hush- 
hush atmosphere. With 
her is Miss Sophie Stewart, 
Perthshire comedienne, 
who plays Celia. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


CALIFORNIA RACING 
FANS. 
Joe E. Brown, screen co- 
median, and Mrs. Brown 
watching the races at the 
Santa Anita track. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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(No. 2.) DONALD GLOURIE 
(ROBERT DONAT), 
descendant of the ghostly Murdock, 
greets a young visitor from America, 
Peggy Martin (Jean Parker), whose 
wealthy father is in Scotland to buy a 
genuine old castle for his estate in 
Florida. Donald sells his castle to Mr. 
Martin and goes along to America to 
superintend its reconstruction. The 
ghost, weary in his search for a Mac- 
Laggan, accompanies him. 


(No. 3.) ON BOARD SHIP 
Martin (Eugene Pallette) meets Bige- 
low (Ralph Bunker), an American of 
Scotch ancestry, who scoffs at the au- 
thenticity of the castle and the exist- 
ence of its ghost. Murdock, the ghost, 
appears at the ship’s masquerade ball 
and wins the first prize, and in a game 
of backgammon with the skeptical 
Bigelow wins $9,000 from him. Mean- 
while, the ghost has several meetings 
with Peggy, who thinks he is Donald. 
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ROBERT DONAT 
IN 

“THE GHOST 

GOES WEST” 


HE screen comedy, “‘The Ghost 
ij Goes West,” a British produc- 

duction now on Broadway, is 
based on a story by Robert E. 
Sherwood, an American dramatist, 
and is the first English language 
film to be directed by the famous 
French director, Rene Claire. At 
the recent world premiére in Lon- 
don before Queen Mary, the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent, the film was hailed as a 
new model for light comedy and a 
perscnal triumph for Robert Donat, 
who plays the dual réle of Donald 
Glourie, an impecunious Scotch 
nobleman, and his ancestral ghost, 
Murdock Glourie, who haunts his 
castle. Jean Parker of Hollywood 
appears as the American manufac- 
turer’s daughter who persuades her 
father to buy Donald’s castle and 
bring its stones, its former owner 
and its ghost to America. 





(No. 1.) IN A PROLOGUE WHICH TURNS TIME BACK 
200 YEARS, 
Murdock Glourie (Robert Donat), the last of a powerful 
clan, is shown hurling defiance at his sworn enemies, the 
six MacLaggans. Before he can fulfill the vengeance of 
his clan he is blown to bits by an exploding keg of gun- 
powder. Because of his failure his father dooms him to 
walk the earth as a ghost until he finds a MacLaggan 
and evens up old scores. 





(No. 4.) AT THE 
MARTIN ESTATE 
IN FLORIDA 
Donald re-erects the 
castle, adding all 
modern 
improvements. He 
adjusts the 
radio-equipped 
armor for the 
Martin’s 
housewarming. At 
the party which 
follows the 
completion of the 
castle, the ghost 
gets his vengeance 
when Bigelow, in an 
effort to discredit 
Donald, reveals that 
his mother was a 
MacLaggan. 








“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN 7 
MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 


° . . A topsy-turvy ‘comedy ... 
shrewd and jocular horseplay ... 
the laughs come in the right place.” 

—ATKINSON, Times 







ALEX YOKEL 


presents gre 





PLAYHOUSE tn st.. €. of Bway. Evs. 8:45 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:45—50e to $2 
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“THE BEST OF THE ‘SCANDALS’”  Heraid - Tribune AROOrr"T 





VALLEE LAHR HOWARD 


BARRIE COOPER 


| ieth STAGE 
EDITION 
75 — GEORGE WHITE GIRLS — 175 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE ;** 224.5%! <'*:;, Mats. Wed.& Sat.*1 "$2.50 
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GUTHRIE rei Ed oe 
MAXWELL ANDERSO 


WINTERSET*: 


“One of the finest plays which any American 

has ever written.’’—Gilbert Gabriel, American. 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE, West 45th St. 
Evenings 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:40 




















“One of the most de- 


ORDON presents lightful evenings of 
— - the season, beautiful- 


PRIDE and ly produced and net- 
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By HELEN JEROME based on JANE AUSTEN’S novel 
with ADRIANNE ALLEN LUCILE WATSON 
COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON HELEN CHANDLER 


L_—— PLYMOUTH  w. 45th st. Eves. 8:40. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 











GILBERT MILLER 


Eves. 8:50—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:50 








with 
aes COLIN CLIVE 
4 a alee Te ee 
_—_ MILLER’S Thea., W. 43 St. 
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GEORGE ABBOTT presents 


Boy MEETs GIRL 


4 
A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 
48th St., East of B’way. Evs. 8:50—50c to 63 
CORT THEATRE ‘Matinees Wea. & Sat., 2:40—50c to $2. BRy. 9-0046 
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THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 4 
(In Association With JOHN C. WILSON) 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


with ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 
GUILD THE ATR 52d St., West of Broadway Matinee Thursday 


Evenings 8:40 and Sat. 2:40 





The Theatre Guild presents 
GEORGE GERSHWIN’S 


PORGY and BESS 


Book by DuBose Heyward. Lyrics by DuBose Heyward & Ira Gershwin 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Orchestra conducted by Alexander Smaliens 
Matinees Thursday 
and Saturday, 2:40 


| ALVIN THEATRE, * “,ctt,°4.25°"" 














CURTIS 
COOKSEY 
AND 
JEAN ADAIR 
in a scene from 
the play, ‘‘Mid- 
West,” at the 
Booth Theatre. 
(Talbot.) 





RUSTY ANDERSON 
appearing in George White’s “Scandals” at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre. 


(DeMiriian.) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Phctographic Competition are 
published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, they 
must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








‘‘Most satisfying musical comedy produced in an American 
theatre within the length of trustworthy memorles.”’ ¢ 






* xk *& x —Mantle, News. 


MARY BOLAND 


In the New 4 Star Musical Comedy Hit 


‘J UB i LEE’? 
IMPERIAL «: Eves. 8:50, Mats. Wed. 2 Sat, 2730 








GILBERT MILLER presents 


HELEN HAYES 


VICTORIA REGINA 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 Sharp 

















3rd Smash Week of Warner Bros. New Sensation 


“CAPTAIN BLOOD” 


with ERROL FLYNN 
OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND * STRAND Pa 25¢ 
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“Contains the most brilliant topical dialogue ever spoken 
on an American stage.’’—Robert Garland, World-Telegram 


JANE COWL 


in a new comedy 
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HARINE HEPBURN 
* vo LVEA SCARLETT” | 


with CARY GRANT RIAN AHERN 
EDMUND GWENN PRINCESS NATALIE PALEY 
RKO Radio Picture Directed by George Cukor. 
Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535. 

















** ‘Ghosts’ Is no longer a classic. It is a play. 
And a four-starred one, which makes it almost 


NAZIMOVA 
"GHOSTS" 


MOROSCO THEA., W. 45th St. EVES. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 


as good as ‘Jubilee’. 




















London Films present 


ROBERT DONAT 
Sensation Star of “MONTE CRISTO” 
» “THE GHOST GOES WEST” 
with Jean Parker, Eugene Pallette 
Directed by Kene Clair 
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The Stage 


NAZIMOVA IN 
a? wwe tS" 


in a revival at the Morosco Theatre, pro- 
vides a perfect vehicle for the distin- 
guished Russian-American actress, Alla Nazi- 
mova. In the leading réle of Mrs. Alving, 
Nazimova was hailed in flattering superlatives 
by the New York critics on the opening night. 


| in at IBSEN’S epochal drama, “Ghosts,” 


(No. 1.) REGINA (ONA 
MUNSON), 
who has been brought up 
by Mrs. Alving in a cul- 
tural atmosphere and kept 
ignorant of the fact that 
she is the daughter of the 
late Captain Alving, an- 
grily spurns the sugges- 
tion of Jacob Engstrand 
(Raymond O’Brien), a 
poor carpenter whom she 
supposes to be her father, 
that she be a helper in the 
sailors’ hotel he plans to 


(No. 2.) MRS. ALVING (NAZIMOVA) 
sees her son, Oswald, who has just returned from his art 
studies in Paris, with Regina. She confesses to Pastor 
Manders (McKay Morris) that it is like seeing ghosts, 
since his dead father had broken her faith early in her operate. 
married life by the same behavior —— 


(No. 4.) MRS. ALVING 
learns from her son that he is 
losing his mind and is prepared 
to end his life. Her horror is 
intensified by the knowledge 
that, if necessary, she will have 


to help him destr 
(No. $.). MRS. ALVING, PAS- f oy himself. 


TOR MANDERS, OSWALD 
(HARRY ELLERBE) AND 
REGINA 
watch the destruction by fire of 
the orphan asylum ereeted in 
memory of Captain Alving. 
Only Mrs. Alving and the pas- 
tor know that the captain's 
wickedness had made a mockery 
of the tribute. 





Should you mel wilh 
“ACCIDENT“SICKNESS 


lo night — will 


your income 


continue ? 


HERE’S POWERFUL FINANCIAL PROTECTION! 





Some of the Features 


Pa . SoD 4 Weekly of This Limited Policy 
di Benefit No Medical Examination 


also 


No Dues No Assessments 


MEN AND WOMEN 


16 to 69 Years Accepted 


$ J ae qh @ @% $10,000 - = ~- Principal sum. 
Sy) $10,000 Loss of hands, 


Principal Sum 





feet or eyesight 


$25 Weekly Benefit 


for stated accidents and sickness 


Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefits. Emergency 
Benefit and other liberal features to help in time 


PREMIUM $10 A YEAR of need—all clearly shown in policy. This is a 


simple 


and understandable policy—without 


complicated or misleading clauses. You know 


= 
Pa able $ 00 down exactly what every word means—and every word 
y means exactly what it says. 





Balance in Monthly Payments 


pendicitis operation, or any of the many 
common ills which are covered in this 
‘ , 
cm unusual policy; wouldn’t you rest easier 
come continue? . -f 
. and convalesce more quickly if you 
Remember, few escape without ac- d 
knew that our company stood ready to 
cident. .and none of us can tell what “di 
Ths help lift from your shoulders the dis- 
tomorrow holds for us. While you f 
. . . : tressing financial burdens in case of a 
are reading this warning, somewhere 9 
. personal tragedy? 
ghastly tragedy, flood or fire, some ’ 
automobile.or train disaster, is taking 4 Sudden Accident! A Sudden Sickness! 


its toll of human life or limb. Can you say neither will happen to you? 


UPPOSE you meet with an accident 
or sickness tonight..will your in- 


Now is the Time to Then don’t delay another day. Pro- 
tect yourself by insuring in the largest 
and oldest exclusive Accident and 

If you suddenly became ill. . would Health Company in America. Send the 
your income stop? What if you suf- coupon NOW for complete informa- 
fered from lobar pneumonia, an ap-_ tion about our new $10,000 Accident 


c Si °K 28S i Pe 
——-MAIL THE COUPON Now——" = “4 Sickness Policy 


| North American Accident Insurance Co. 
| 982 Title Bidg., Newark, N. J. 


1 
| 
| 
| Gentlemen: | 
At no cost to me mail copy of your FREE | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Protect Yourself! 


booklet “CASH or Sympathy.” There is no 


| 
| obligation. 
| 
| 


Established Over 49 Years 


Over 821.000.000.00 
Paid in Claims! 


—Poliecy Includes— 
@ Automobile Clause 


For disabling injuries sustained 
while riding in or driving a 
private automobile or by being 
struck by any moving con- 
veyance. 


@ Farmer’s Clause 


For disabling injuries sustained 
while operating threshing, mow- 
ing, reaping machines, harrow or 
plow, kicked by a horse or gored 
by a bull or cow, or by being struck 
by lightning, cyclone or tornado. 











Under Direct Supervision of 46 State Insurance Departments 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and Accident Insurance Company in America 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY [ .2%,. |] 
982 Title Bidg.. Newark. New Jersey 


AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 





